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Account of the Cathedral of Lindisfarn, or Holy Island, 


on the Coast of Northumberiand. 
[From Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain,} 


HE see of Lindisfarn was founded about the year 634, and 

owes its origin to the following circumstance ; Oswald, 
a Saxon monarch of Northumberland, which kingdom then 
extended from the Humber to the Forth—during his banish- 
ment in Scotland, before he came to the throue, had been 
converted to Christianity by a monk of that pious seminary, 
which flourished in the little island of Ilona or Icolmkill, and 
impressed with a due sense of the miseries of his subjects 
from their own barbarism, and that of their enemies, requested 
of the holy fraternity to depute one of their brethren to teach 
Christianity to his uncivilized subjects. 

Corman, a monk of severe and rigid temper, was accordingly 
pitched upon for this office, but he soon found himself un- 
equal to it, and returned in disgust to his monastery, where, 
deseribing to his associates the dangers and difficulties of his 
mission ; a voice from among them exclaimed—‘“ Brother, the 
fault is your own; you expected from the barbarians more 
than they could perform ; yon should first have stooped to their 
ignorance, and then have raised their minds to the sublime 
Vol. 55. maxims 
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maxims of the gospel.” A rebuke so seasovable and so senisi- 
ble caused the eyes of all who were present to be turned on the 
speaker, who was no other than Aidan, a private monk, but one 
who it seems had studieil mankind though in a cloister; and 
being selected as the successor of Corman, proved thai bis know- 
Jedge did not rest in theory. On his arrival in England, he re- 
paired ty the court of Oswald, whose zeal for the conversion of 
his subjects was so great, that he undertook to be the inter- 
preter of Aidan’s sermons, and to. give the words in Saxon, lite- 
rally yaaslated from the Pictish language. By the joint efforts 
of the king and the bishop, so great was the success ot the gospel, 
that in seven days, fifteen thousand persons are said to have 
been baptized: some of whom forsaking the vain pleasures of 
the world, betook themselves to a solitary and religious life, 
Many of Aidan’s brethren having heard of his success, left Scot- 
land to be partakers of hisholy work, and Oswald, in order to 
give them a permanent residence, founded the monastery 
and bishopric of Lindisfurn, and nominated Aidan, as he 
well deserved to be, the first bishop. ‘The situation was 
probably chosen by the monk himself, on account of its 
seclusion from the world, and its nearness to the royal resi- 
denée at Bamborough. A religious fraternity was soon 
formed, which adopted the rules of St. Columba, its great 
master, as the bond of the society : and by a rigid adherence ta 
his precepts and discipline, they became the benefactors and 
civilizers of the adjacent country, and the fame of their virtues 
transmitted to us by. the Venerable Bede, has extended even to 
the present time. 

Oswald, the founder of thechurch and monastery of Lindis- 
farn, is represented by Bede as a model of piety, humility, 
and benevolence; under tim the land flourished in, peace 
and plenty. His bounty to the poonis recorded in a singalag 
anecdote, of which,asihere isa miracle attached to it, we 
hardly ean tell how much to believe. On a solemn feast day, 
seeing a multitude of poor peopleat his gates, he seat them 
from his own table many delicacies that had been prepared 
for himself, and ordered the silver dish on which they were 
carried to be divided among them. Aidan transported with 
this act of charity and humility, took the king by the right 
hand, and prayed that it might never fail, aor be cousumed ; 
his prayer was heard, for it remained after his decease fresh 
as if alive, and being enshrined in a silver case, continued For 
many years ia St. Peter's Church, at Bamborough, to work as 
many miracles as the priests: chose to invent, and the people 
to believe. 

Oswald was canonized after his decease, and was the first 
English saint at whose tomb miracles were said to be wrought. 
Ineone of the windows of Durham cathedral is a representa- 
thon 
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tion of Aidan in his episcopal robes, carried up to Heaven by 
two angels. 





Short Account of Vice- Admiral M Dougall. 


HIS gallant officer, who died at his house, Grosvenor- 

place, Bath, on the Qist of November last, was in the 
66ity year of his age, and had been distinguished from the car- 
liest period of his professional career by talent, enterprize, 
and valour. He was a pupil and favorite of the celebrated 
M’Bride; and accompanied that commander when he carried 
the Queen Caroline Matilda (youngest sister of the king) to 
the court of Denmark. During the voyage, the address and. 
conduct of the young midshipman interested her majesty in 
his behalf; aud at her recommendation (to.her royal brother) 
M’Dougal obtained his lieutenancy. Appointed to the com- 
mand of the Flying Fish, and to watch the movements of the 
Datch squadran, under Admiral Zoutman, then ready for sen 
in the Texel, he resisted, with all the indignation of insulted 
Joyalty, repeated and magnificent lures to induce kim to relax 
in his vigilance. The Dutch sailed, and the Flying Fish, 
hanging on their track and ascertaining their designs, gave 
timely intimation to the British (ander Admiral Hyde Parker) 
to come up, and the sanguinary battle of the Dogger Bank 
was the result. The entire conduct of Lieutenant M’Duugall 
on the occasion merited, and received the thanks of bis ad- 
wniral,,and be was raised tothe rank of commander, 

Having been selected to attend on the royal family at Wey- 
mouth (subsequent to this event), it was the good fortune of 
Captain M’Dougall, on that station, to meet and engage a 
French ship of war, fitted out for the express purpose of capr 
turing him; and of nearly double his force. After a very 
brilliant action, the French ship struck her colours, and was 
towed into Weymouth, For this gallant exploit, almost in 
the view of the royal family, he was instantly made a post-cap- 
tain, and offered, in the most gracious manner, the order of 
knightwood : which, with the liveliest gratitade, however, to 
the best of kings, he thought proper to decline. [nm command 
of the Vestol frigate, during the earlier period of the late war, 
Captain M’Dougall was at all times chosen for the conveyance 
of the various branches of our royal family, to and from the 
cohtinent, as well as those of the Bourbon family, now on the 
throne of France, and the satisfaction afforded to these illuse 
trious personages was evinced by the most generous offers of 
their interest and assistance. 

De Captain 
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Captain M‘Dongall continued in command of ‘the Edgar, of 
74 guns, until severe illness, induced by the discharge of -bis 
arduous duties, during:the very long period of 54 years, obliged 
him to retire from aservice he loved, and of which he was an 
oruament. 





Some Account of the Plague which broke out. at Malta, 
in the Year 1813, in a Letter froma Person resid- 
ing there. 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


May 5.—"’ T“HE government issued a proclamation, announce 
ing the appearance of the plague in tlie above 
family, mentioning the shoemaker’s removal to the lazaretto, 
with those who had been traced to have communicated with 
the family, and laying an instant embargo. in the port, 
It also directed that the theatre, courts of justice, schools, 
and other public places, should be shut, and public busi- 
hess limited to indispensable exigencies. It placed the city 
of Valetta, and the towns within the works, under the daily in- 
spection of medical visitors, aided by respectable inhabi- 
tants, whose reports were to be made to the governor through 
the board of health. (This salutary regulation was extended 
to the villages, as soon as persons could be: fixed upon for the 
daties.) ‘It approved of the: conduct of the merchants in 
closing their exchange, and suspending business. it pro 
mised the immediate and continued publication of regula- 
tious from the police, adapted to circumstances ; and it von- 
tained the cheering assurance, that from the reports ‘that 
day made, it appeared to the board of health, that, with the 
exception of the shoemaker’s family, the city was free from 
contagion. . 


May 6.—This day our alarms were renewed. A poor woman, 
by name Mary Agius, was found dead in her room, in an ob- 
scure lodgiag house, not for trom the shoemaker’s shop. This 
wretched creature lived by hersel!, and apparently in misery. 
She was reported to be of « religious turn of mind, and 
living chiefly on the charity which her sanctity induced. others 
to give her. As a woman of this apparently praiseworthy 
ebaracter, she towhd admittance in many families ot the 
lower orders, and 1 doubt pot but her services as a woman 
outweighed her picty as asaint. Be this as it may, there 
seemed no reason to doubt her having died of the plague: 
for on the inspection of the body, which took place bvetore 
English 
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English medical men: who knew, the disease'in Egypt, (and 
one of whet had had.itthere,). black spots, as-big as a farths 
ing nearly, were ovserved, and-on pulling down her gown 
with a hook, a poultice fell from under one of her arm: pits: 
She had been endeavouring to cure herself; and though 
intimatelv-cenneeted with the shoemaker’s family, as it 
turned out, had escaped the general research; probably ‘on 
account of her door being shut fast, and her not answering 
when called upon, which indaced a-belief that she: was out 
among ber numerous acquaintunce. Her remains were con- 
veyed to the lazaretto, and buried in quick lime. The <n- 
habitants of the bouse were also removed, as well as some of 
her immediate connections, and among them her brother in 
law, who used to bring her dinner from Floriana, where he 
lived, who found her dead, and communicated in person the 
intelligence to the board of health. But her acqua-ntance 
were't0o numérous for any measure of precaution, and, as 
it ‘afterwards turned out, we found this woman to have spread 
the disease in such a manner as to defy every exertion to sup- 
press it. 


May 7.—A boy at Sleima,: a little. village, which lay 
opposite to Valetia, in the quarantine port, fell sick, with 
doubtful sympiows. (His case was finally kuown to be pestie 
lential,) 

The shoemaker remained in statu quo. General (now Sie 
Ailvebrand) Oakes, bis majesiy’s etvil commissioner aud 
governor heie, appropriated Fort Manvel, a large and com- 
modioas furtification, which stands on a peninsula,in the centre 
of the quarantine port, to the reception of the abeve-men- 
tioned, aod all other suspected individuals, and they were 
there supplied with food, &c. by the goverument, twice a day, 
and inspected by physicians. Many of these unhappy per- 
sons looked upon themselves as condemned to certain death. 
Despair was already depicied’ in their fixed and hageard 
looks. ‘They weie, indecd, as circumstances verified, a de- 
voted band. Perhaps, had they used precaution witheach other, 
many more would have escaped tran did. Elowever, their 
removal was necessary ; avd the city felt much indebted to 
the governor forthe wetivity used in finding these people out, 
and the promptitude with which a suttable dwelling was found 
for them. 


May 8.—Last night the boy at Sleima cied. Medical 
men would not decide bis case to be prague. ‘lne fanilsy went 
to Fort Manuel, where atterwarus all of them died. 

A boy of eight years old died suc denly, in the city, of a 
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fever, caught, as the parenis. said, by bathing in ihe sea 
while 
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while be was hot. Neither could. his case be decided to be 
pestileatial, from the absence of external symptoms. (It was 
afterwards known to be undoubted plague, the family being 
afterwards attacked.) 

Fbe shoemaker remained as before.. His father, aged eighiy 
years, was attacked, with doubtful symptoms. His. age,, and 
the shock of -his removal, made us readily aceount. fog his 
Ulness, flatteriag ourselves it was an ordigary case. 

The government. yesterday took the measure of putting 
aii.the ships. in quarantine, cutting off their communica; 
tion with the shore. . This wise and early precaution was ai- 
tended with perfect success, for while the plague afierwards 
saged with an apparently unextinguishable fury round the 
ports, the, shipping floated in the midst. of horror and 
mortality, enjoying perfect health. The details by which 
this arduous measure waseffected [ shall not enter upon, 
Suffice it to say, that the merchants, who acted as visitors 
of shipping, ‘performed that duty io a most exemplary 
wanner 

Cats, dogs, &c. were ordered to be shut up, under pain of 
being killed, which penalty was soon put in wotion, for, I 
doubt not, two thirds of the dogs were killed this week by the 
police. Thereseems no doubt but what these animals can 
communicate the plague, 

Crowds were forbidden to collect together, beggars were 
prevented going about, as well as hawkers of cloth and other 
susceptible articles. A set of useful regulations were also 
pablished in regard to cleanliness, the burning of useless rags, 
washing of houses, &c. which were not so well attended to by 
the people, owing to their incredulity, as they deserved to 
be. However, the government spared no peins in recom- 
mending and enjoioing precautions in all directions, and it did 
as much as could be done to enforce them. 


May 9, (Sunday.)}—The shoemaker in statu quo. His 
father died, but the appearances after death were far from 
decisive. This day gave us great hopes, seeing the medical re- 
ports to be so entirely favourable. 


May 10.—The shoemaker neither better nor worse. [lis 
family, &c. all well. His case publicly talked of as’ merely 
scorbutic, causing glandular swellings, Every body in good 
spirits, fancying that the plague, if existing, was secured 
in Fort Manuel. The embargo was takeh off yesterday. The 
precautions of government remained unrelaxed ; but in- 
dividuals seemed to be getting careless. For myself 1 would 
not have shaken hands with any body on any account. Ona 
the coatrary I did not even communicate with my own nae 
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f dined without atable-cloth, and touched io susceptible article 
in common with him. 


May 11.—A general inspection took place iv Fort Manuel, 
No sickness. |The shoemaker in statu quo. 1 began to fancz 
the worst of the business was over. 

[ may here observe,.that from the very first day of the 
alarm, hundreds of families, with their servants, beddiag, 
&c. moved off into the country. We who remained were 
not sorty to see them go, the city being so much thinned, aad 
provisions so much easier to get. The day of the first 
alarm I purchased a stock of flour and salt meat, not knows 
ing what might happen ; in a few hours there was not a 
bushel of flour, or any other eatable (except the ordinary supply 
of fresh provisions in the market,) to be found, and the 
ship-chandiers, &c. asked what moacy they liked, evea for 
badthings. As ithappened | never wanted my stock, the ar- 
rangements taken by the governor, from the very beginning, 
for the regular supply of the markets, from Syracuse, in 
Sicily, and from the Barbary coast, being such, that we 
never were without all kinds of food, wine, oil, charcoal, X&c. a 
single day. The only inconvenience we experieuced was, that 
now and then, in the worst of the plague, the meat was not 
so good as it used to be in healthy times, as we had pot the 
same tine and conveniences for fatrening it before it was 
Killed. The grati:ude of the island is eminently due in this 
respect for the prevention of famive, or even distress for 
victuals, during this the most dreadful visitation. To re- 
torn — 


May 12.—The college of physicians this day pronounced 
the cast of Salvadore Borg, the shoemaker, upon inspection, 
to be pestilential contagious fever. 

.The board announced that there was only one plague case 
at St. Paul’s Bay, where the Alexandiia vessels were perform- 
ing quarantine. 

Tie merchants, notwithstanding things were so favourable, 
continued the suspension of business for another week. 

, Phe town was in high spirits, and long faces were gradually 
Gisappearing. 

Some further regulations were published by the governor, 
who never for a moment lost sight of the public safety, whar- 
ever our hopes might be. 

Famihies were recommended to keep an out-door man, to 

buy provisions, &c. which should be passed through the 

water ; toshut all other servants in; to pass money through 

vinegar ; to fumigate all papers ; to wash in the house, or, if 
6 washing 
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washing abroad, todip the clean linen in water before receiv. 
ing it, &e. 

The respectable part of the inhabitants followed these 
rules, and they live to attest the wisdom of them. In ex. 
tenuation of the neglect shewn by the poorer classes, there is 
much to be said. Their circumstances of dependance on labour 


for their daily bread are such, that they cannot shut up, and their 


ignorance prevents their acknowledging the utility of many 
precautions which are within their reach. In this instance 
f observed that they laughed at their betters, and often, to 
shew their contempt of such precautions, touched each other 
wantonly. in walking you might see the gentleman avoid- 
ing the porter, and the porter absolutely trying to rub ap 
against the gentleman. I always carried a pretty stout stick, 
and took care to let nobody come against me. If ever, said I, 
my lite was in my own care and keeping, it is sonow. I had 
a pair of iron pincers ready for receiving papers, and a tin 
case to put them into, where they wight innocently remain 
till fumigated. [also repeatedly washed my mouih, nostrils, 
and hands, with vinegar. 


May 13.—The shoemaker died at eleven o’clock last night, 
and his body being again examined, the opinion formed of iis 
disease was confirmed. 

‘I'he people in Fort Manuel were all well, and the reports 
from every part of the island satisfactory, We all thought 
the plague was surely over. The government, lowever, reite- 
rated its advice to us, and the cleansing of all parts of the town 
went on rapidly, every kind of dirt being removed, by cart 


loads, all day. 


May 14—A child of the shoemaker’s, only two years 
old, teil sick of fever, and had two carbuncles near the os 
sacrum. 

Two Greeks, who had been hired to assist the father in 
his illness were in perfect health. The child being in Fort 
Manue), we could not but consider this as a favourable day’s 
report. 


May 15.—I was so satisfied with the appearance of things 
that [took a tranquil waik in the country, congratulating my- 
self on the happy end of the business. 

In the evening the report-of the beard of health was 
favoureble in every respect, except as to the Fort, where 
the child remained in !he same state of illaess, with the addi- 
tion of au inguinal swelling on the right side—and where a 
woman, who had slept one nightat Mary Agius’s, was taken ill, 
having also a glandular swelling. 

The 
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The goyernor this day published some further regulations, 
relative to police, cleanliness, &c. An account of the plague 
as it appeared at Messina, in 1743, was published by the 
board, in the view that the public might take warning by the 
insidious way in which this scourge introduced itself there. 


This account is highly interesting, and will repay you the 
trouble of turoing to it in Dr. Russell’s work on Plague, and 


the perusal of it was not lost on me. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


FASHIONS for JANUARY, 1813. 


{From La Belle Assemblee.] 





MORNING WALKING DRESS. 


LACK velvet slip, finished at the bottom with a double row 

of perfectly novel vimming. Over this dress is a black 
satin pelisse, lined with rose-colour sarsnet, made in a style 
the most.novel, tasteful, and becoming, that we ever remem- 
ber to have seen. The form of this dress is perfectly origi- 
nal, and hasnever before been introdaced. The trimming, 
which is at once superb and tasteful, is composed of stamped 
velvet ; it is infinitely superior to embroidery, for which it is in- 
tended asa substitute. If we may venture to judge of the esti- 
mation in which itis held, by the demand there is for it, we may 
safely pronounce it likely to rival al] other trimmings for pelisses. 
Its novelty must render it desirable to ladies of taste in dress ; 
who, if they consult the annals of fashion, will find that noth- 
ing similar has ever been introduced before, and its effect is 
at once rich, striking, and tasteful ; but in fact, we cannot do 
it justice in description, and this we are sure will be acknow- 
ledged by every lady who bas seen the original pelisse. A piece 
of rich worked muslin, of pointed lace, stands up round the bosom, 
and partly shades an elegant small tippet of the newly-invented 
Britannia pearl fur. These tippets, which are now much worn, 
are particularly appropriate to dark silk, or velvet pelisses, as they 
considerably heighten their effect. Head-dress, the Britannia pearl 
fur hut; it may be termed the most tasteful and appropriate bead- 
dress of the season ; it is lined with white satin, and ornamented 
in a most tasteful style, with a beautiful plume of white feathers. 
The Britannia hat is exquisitely adapted to the first style of 
promenade dress, and is unquestionably an elegant improve- 
ment on the French bonnets, and possessing infinitely more 
taste. The materials of this hat are extremely appropriate for 
lread-dresses ; it is so much richer, and considerably lighter 
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than cither velvet or seal skin, and more adapted to the season 
than satin or any sort of silk. Large sized muff, composed 


also of Britannia pearl far. 


WALKING DRESS, 


French cambrie walking dress, very short in the waist, andthe | 


body a la-chemise, superbiy appliqued with letting in lace. Long 
sleeve ornamented in a similar manner all the way down. The 
mantle which is worn with this dress, is composed of the finest 
Morone, or plumb-colour cloth, lined with white sarsnet ; the 
form of this mantle is the most striking, tasteful, elegant, and 
original, that we have ever seen. The fullness at top is com- 
posed of satin, to correspond with the cloak, laid on in folds, 
The trimming, which is a mixture of floss silk and chenille, is 
the most elegant novelty of the kind that bas ever been in- 
troduced. We have no hesitation in saying, that it is infinitely 
superior in effect to any of the silk trimming now worn, and 
it is, perhaps, the only one of them, the patiern of which is 
perfectly novel and original. This manile will be found par. 
ticularly desirable for delicate women in the present seveie Wea- 
ther, from its being wadded round the shoulders and bosom, a 
circumstance, however, which by no means prevents its display- 
ing the shape to the utmost advantage in that respect ; indeed 
it claims a decided preference, since nothing can be more 
elegantly becoming. Improved French bonnet of black 
Britannia pearl fur, ornamented with a light elegant plume 
« feathers to correspond. Peach-blossom gloves and half- 
J00IS, 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 


Pelisses are, we think, more prevalent than they were ; cloaks, 
mantles, &c. though they continue to be worn, are not in such 
high estimation as pelisses; they are made either in the 
Angola cloth, the back, which is quite loose, is formed into 
the shape by two bias pieces of satin, of the same colour as the 
cloth ; they are sloped handkerchief fashion, and form the 
shape of the back, in a wanner the most novel and tasteful ; 
they areedged with a very narrow and light silk fringe, to corres- 
pond ; they cross at bottom, and toeach of them isaffixed arich 
silk cord and tassel, which lies at the side. The front is fas- 
tened down with hooks and eyes inside, and ornamented with 
tufts of floss silk, to each of which two very light and small 
tassels depend on the outside ; the trimming of the bottom 
is tasteful and novelin no common degree, it is composed of 
folds of mingled cloth and satin, so disposed, as to have ata 
distance the appearance of an embroidery in large leaves ; long 
sleeve, 
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sleeve, slashed down the middle with satin, to correspond ; the 
sleeve is slashed in five or six places, and the slashes are small; 
the satin is disposed in folds ; small half sleeve of satin edged 
with silk fringe. 

The other pelisse which we have mentioned, is composed of 
dark green merino cloth; it is made tight to the shape, and 
very short in the waist, There is nothing novel in the form of 
this pelisse, but the trimminz Is extremely tasieful ;itisanem-= 
broidery of light green silk Russia braiding, in what taylors 
term claws, one is placed on each breast, at each hip, and a row 
goes up the front, and round the bottom ; it is done in very 
full silk, and has really an unceanndnly pretty effect. This 
pelisse is made with a collar, which the former its net. Collars, 
indeed, are by no means general, although the time of year 
would certainly render thew very approprinte. 

In the cari iage costume Mrs. Bell’s mantle and evening wrap 
are the only novelties ; the latter is now considered by ladies 
of taste, as an indispensible appendage to the evening catriage 
cosiume, The uncertainty of ourclinate, and the constant 
dampness of the air at night, renders it very necessary for deli- 
cate women to be carefully defended from the cold, even in 
getting in and out of a carriage, and certainly nothing that 
ever was invented for the purpose is so perfectly appropriate, 
and so elegantly tasteful as the evening wrap; it does not it 
the smallest degree discompose the lightest and most elegant 
dress, and while it completely envelopes the form, and prevents 
the possibility of a lady’s taking cold; the figure is displayed 
to advantage, instead of being disguised by shawls, tippers, Xc. 
and as the becoming is, generally speaking, a consideration of 
some weight with our fair fashionables, we do not wonder that 
a cloak which is at once elegant, comfortable, and becoming, 
should be held in wniversal estimation. ‘This mantle has 
superseded every thing else for the carriage costume with belles 
of taste. 

The various hats and bonnets worn by belles of taste, in the 
walking costyme, have been so completely superseded by Mrs. 
Bell’s newly-invented Biitannia pearl fur, and silk mole skin 
bonnets and hats, that it is superfluous to describe them ; the 
original stiff, high crowned, and unbecoming bonnet introduced 
into this country in the summer, has, by the good taste of this 
lady been metamorphosed into one of the most b« coming and 
appropriate walking bonuets that can be worn 

The Cireassian corsets have lost nothing of their attraction, 
and we find that Mrs. Bell has added to them a bandage which 
has the effect of keeping the figure pesfectly in shape, without 
the smallest danger to the health; in¢éeed, on the contrary, the 
bandage is recommended by medical gentlemen, to lavies ime 
mediately after their accouciiement. Lt is well worthy the atten- 
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tion of such ladies as have had their shape in some degree injured, 
by having a family, or who are inclined to corpulency ; to such | 


ladies the Circassian corset, with the bandage attached, will be 
found a most desirable and healthful stay. It is well known 


that nu@bers of ladies, from a desire to preserve their shape, | 


compress it in a manner that frequently injures their health in | 


the greatesi degree; those ladies may be assured, that the Cir. 
cassian corset and bandage, will answer every purpose of the 
stiffest stay, while, at the same time, they give to the form that 
ease and. gracefulness, which superfluities of whalebone and 
steel must inevitably destroy. 

It may not be superfluous to observe, that the Circassian 
corset isthe only one which displays, without indelicacy, the 
shape of the bosom to the greatest possible advantage ; it gives 
a width to the chest, which is equally conducive to health, and 
to elegance of appearance. 

Morning dresses continue to be made as they were last 
month, except that the waists have imperceptibly shortened, 
till they cannot be made any shorter. Long sleéves aliu, 
we think, are worn something looser: in other respects they 
continue the same. There has been a considerable revolution, 
however, since last month, in the materials of which they are 
composed ; French washing silks are entirely exploded, and 
chiviz but partially worn ; cloth is now in the highest estima 
tion. Merinos, half twills, kerseymeres, and Angolas, are 
universal, 

For dinner-dress, black and coloured velvets, satins, and 
French doubie-sided silks, are, we think, highest in request ; 
but Irish puplins, sarsnets, and satin cloths, are also much 
worn. 

Short gown of French double-sided silk, made very short in 
the waist, and tight to the shape : the skirt is wider than any 
that we have yet seen, and the fullness is all thrown behind ina 
mauunes that is extremely becoming to the shape ; the back is 
braided at each side with silk twist, in waves, and finished at 
each hip with arich silk ornament. Stomacher front of white 
silk thick floss net, the over one to correspond with the gown; 
this tront 1s trimmed round with a quilling of blond, and finished 
at each side of the front with an ornament similar to that 
placed onthe hips. The bottom of the skirt is finished by 4 
very broad flounce of blond lace, which is festooned with silk 
ornaments, to correspond with those on the body, but such 
smaller; these ornaments, which are of floss silk in the form of 
stars, are very beautiful, and extremely novel. Short festooned 
sleeve of net, to correspond with the stomacher, and edged 
with a quilling of blond. A short Freach apron of blond net, 
trimmed with a guilling of net, is considered as indispensible 
with this dress) We have not seen any thing introduced into 
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the dinner costume for a considerable time that we considered 
so elegant as this dress, which, we think, would look even 
better in jighter materials. 

The trimming of dinuer-dresses for our mosttasteful elegantes 
is generally blond lace, which is always finished With a bead- 
ing of the fashionable Freuch edge. Lace, however, thoogh 
the most prevalent, is not the only trimming, as embroidery 
is also in much request, and silk trimmings are partially 
worn. 





Anecdotes of the present Pope, and of his Captivity, and 
Restoration. 


T the time when Rome was seized by the French Ge- 
neral Miollis, who assured his holiness that “ it was with 
infinite regret he disturbed his pious tranquillity by the sight 
of arms ;—but, however, he should take special care that he 
should never hear their report”—the Freneh troops entered the 
city in silence, but, the moment they arrived before the palace 
of Monte Cavallo, their cannon were pointed against the re- 
sidence of his holiness, and the Castle St. Angelo was occu- 
pied, in force. Shut up in this vast edifice, tlie pope was al- 
most ignorant of occurrences abroad : ‘but the people were 
agitated by the most lively apprehensions. The citizens of 
Rome, those of the small towns adjacent, the husbandmen, 
the herdsmen, all ran to the palace oi the holy father, and in- 
treated his benediction on a popular insurrection ; which, like 
the Sicilian vespers, might have swept off all Frenchmen in a 
general massacre. The pope opposed this with all his influence 
and authority. The French generals acknowledged to Napo- 
leon, that they owed their lives to the moderation of his ho- 
liness. 

Soon afterwards, an order from Buonaparte directed Gene- 
ral Miollis to demand a war contribution froin the pope. He 
answered, “I have no gold; but 1 send you the most valua- 
ble piece in my treasury: a piece, which to say the trath, 
ought not to have been found in it.” What was this, so pre- 
cious jewel ?—It was the magnificent tiara presented to the pope 
by Napoleon, at the time of his coronation!!!) Mivllis knew it; 
and knew his duty too, too well to accept this valuable deposit. 

After the lapse of one year, negociations for the cession of 
Rome assumed a formal shape. The offer of six millions of 
francs, was made to the pope, together with a residence at 
Avignon, Tireats followed in due time; not without very in- 
telligible hints at perpetual imprisonment, and death itself. 
The 
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The carnival of 1809 was extremely remarkable. The vice. 
roy and General Miollis in vain tried every art to enliven the 
populace ; faithful to the orders of the pope, they refrained 
from the smallest tokens of joy. Even the loose women of 
the house of correciion, to whom money aud masks were 
given, refused to shew themselves on the corso, On the con 
wary, the 2Ist being the anniversary of the exaltation, or ace 
cession of the pope tohis dignity, was celebrated spontaneously, 
and contrary to custom, as a great religious and popular fes- 
tival. Every house, every court, the most private corners, 
shone with Hiumination. Rome appeared penetrated, as it 
were, with an internal fire: the streets were thronged with 
people, the wivdows were hung with tapestry, the most splea- 
did and valuable : every one wore bis holiday suit; gold and 
silk giittered on all sides but, throughout the whole of this 
pomp, the most mysterious silence was preserved unbroken. 
W hat a singular species of festival! 

Well informed on all that passed, Napoleon charged his ge- 
nerals, one after another, to force an act of cession from the 
pope. Miollis was the last to whom this charge was com- 
mitted. He wrote back to his master, that “ nothing could 
be done with this man—a man who even begged for martyr- 
dom !” 

In the mean while all publications by authority, spoke to the 
people, equivocally, in the name of their superions. The an- 
cient laws, were not formally abrogated; but the Code Napo- 
leon was introdueed, in silence, and without pronovacing that 
name—that name ! The ceremonies of religion were not vio- 
lated ; but they were less splen lid, and were nothing respected. 
The great Roman lords were amused by balls and dinners: 
the women by intrigues: the superior clergy by seduction. 
A few were imprisoved in the chateau St. Angelo. June 9, 
the French government was solemnly proclaimed at Rome: 
Bat, on the morning of the 10th all the population of the city 
crowded around the chapel of Monte Cavallo: the pope ap- 
peared soon afterwards, carried under a magnificent canopy. 
With a firm and majestic voice, the venerable pontiff re- 
hearsed to his people, in simple terms, all the proceedings of 
the emperor of the French to force him to give up bis tem- 
poral sovereignry, and to abandon Rome. Then, raising his 
voice, he pronounced ANATHEMA against Napoleon, and 
against all who has assisted him in depriving the catholic 
church of her possessions. 

Previous to this, as we learn from Cardinal Pamphili’s com- 
plaint to M, Lefebvre charge des affaires at Rome (March 8). 
“ The French commander placed a guard at the post office, 
and caused all the letters to be opened, in contempt of the 
rights of nations, and of individuals. He also placed guards 
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at all the printing offices, and by this violence deprived the 
holy father of the liberty of the press.” This forced silence 
of the pope was afterwards pleaded by Cardinal Maury, aud 
others, in justification of their compliance with the dictates of 
French treachery. 

While the pope was confined at Fontainbleau, notwithstand- 
ing all the orders for secrecy issued by Napoleon, he was re- 
gularly informed of all the disasters of the Russian campaign ; 
of the hostile disposition of Austria, and the indignation of 
the French people against Napoleon. Individuals of the high- 
est rank violated their obligations to silence; and thus in- 
structed, the pope waited events with patience, and fortitude. 

Napoleon at length formed a treaty with the pope, in virtue 
of which he was released, and suffered to proceed for Italy. 

The generals of the allies, Austrian, English, and Neapolitan, 
imperfectly acquainted with the changes produced in Franer, 
discovered the strongest suspicions of the French generuis 
who were entrusted with the commission of setting the pope 
at liberty. They refused to give passage to the French escort, 
and this escort, on its part, could not, consistently with its duty, 
abandon the august personage under its protection. The 
Neapolitan officers were observed to be the most distrustful. At 
length Colonei Prohaska, of the regiment of Radetzki hus- 
sars, a man of zeal and courage, put at end to these demurs, 
He threw a bridge of boats across the Taro, then swelied by 
rain, went over with a few followers, made proper enquiries of 
the French out-posls, and received the pope from those who 
guarded hun. 

After having overcome the danger of the passage, and 
being arrived in a place of safety, the colonel threw himself 
upon his knees before the pope, saying, “ Holy Father, this is 
the happiest day of my lite: you are free: you tread the frve 
soil of your native couatry.” The pope could not speak for 

joy. He breathed, even, with difficulty: he sighed very long 
and very deeply ; like a man now for the first time quitting his 
prison; Hewas then conducted in triumpt to Paria, and af- 
terwards, by slow journies to Rome; the hussars of the brave 
Prohaska forming part of his retinue. 


_ 





Description of Versailles. 
{From an Account of a recent Tour to Paris.] 
ey would require a small volume to describe this immense 
- palace, with the gardens, pleasure grounds, fountains, and 


parks; and I have hesitated whether to attempt any account 
6 ot 
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of it in a paper like the present ; but who goes to Paris with. 
out visiting Versailles ? This query determined me to proceed, 

The time of our being at Versailles was not favorable to 
seeing the place; nearly two thousand workmen being em. 
ployed in fitting up this noble residence for the reception of 
Louis the XVIIlth. The facade, which looks towards the 
gardens, was beautified by the late emperor, who seems te 
have been at wok in every part of France at the same time, 
It would occupy several pages of this publication to enume. 
rate the apartments and different offices of this ancient 
and magnificent palace. The richness of the rooms, the su- 
perb ornaments which decorate them, and the beauty of the 
ceilings, are striking proofs of the perfection to which the aris 
attained in the reign of Louisthe X1Vth. Being almost sa- 
tiated with beholding such a succession of cosily furniture, 
fine paintings, (particularly those in the chapel,) statpes, busts, 
&c. we were eager to pass as much time as possible in the gar- 
dens and parks. The oranyery came first under our notice, 
Here we counted above two hundred and fifty orange trees; 
two of which were pointed out to us as being more than four 
hundred years old. When the trees are in bleom, the flowers 
are carefully picked off, and sold at an immense price. The 
flowers of the orange trees at the Tuilleries are said to produce 
annually a sum sufficient to defray the expenee of keeping up 
the grounds. The park at Versailles is divided into the great 
and little park ; the former comprehends in its circuit several 
villuges: the latter includes the gardens, groves, fonntains, 
parterres, &c. and is between two or three wiles long, and one 
and a half broad. The gardens are decorated with numerous 
statues, bas-reliefs, &c. and the fountains, which are only 
sulfered to be played once a month, are said to be the largest 
and most curious in the world. I omitted to mention the 
library, which contains about sixty thousand volumes The 
arnaments of the rooms, maps, and many other valuable ap- 
pendages to the library, were carried away during the troubles 
of the revolution, At one end of the library is a small mu- 
seumw, or cabinet, containing various models of ships; the 
civil and warlike instruments that have been brought from the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean and other uncivilized parts, ex- 
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hibiting altogether a history of the manners, customs, and | 


arts, of the inbabiiants of those parts of the world. These, 
we were told, formed the amusement of Louis the XVIth in 
his youth. 

Le Grand et Petit Trianon are two palaces at the extremity 
of the park. The latter was the snmmer residence of Marie 
Antoinette. The grounds are laid out in the most enchanting 
manner ; rocks, caverns, grottos, ail the work of art, render it 
one of the most romantic spots that can be imagined. 

9 Anecdotes 
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Anecdotes of Maury and Sicyes. 


ARDINAL MAURY was born in 1746, and had ac- 

quired considerable reputation by bis talent for preach- 
ing, before the tuinults of the revolution. He came forwards 
in the constituent assembly as the zealous advocate of the 
crown, and persevered in that course with a courage which 
must be regarded as highly creditable to him when due allow- 
ance is made for the surrounding dangers. His private cha- 
racter has not escaped censure, but all parties were united in 
praising his intrepidity and eloquence ; and the frankness of 
his conduct seems to have been one of the means of preserving 
his life. “ At least he does not seek to betray us, but openly 
supports the cause he has embraced,” said the people of the 
capital, A striking instance is recorded of his presence of 
mind in perilous circumstances, when the crowd pursued him, 
and rang in his ears the fatal cry of “ to the lamp-post.”— 
« When you have put me in the place of the lamp,” said he 
coolly to those who came near him, “ will you see the better 
for it?” He fortunately left France at the end of 1791, and 
thus escaped the judicial murders of the jacobin reign: but all 
his near relations fell victims to that execrable tyranny. 

On his retiring to Rome, it was judged politic to invest him 
with high honours, by way of affording an example of the 
determination of the pope to reward those who should support 
the cause.of the throue and the altar. He was therefore made 
a bishop, and eventually a cardinal ; on which it was pleasantly 
remarked, with reference to the red hat worn by these digni- 
taries, that the pope had done more than the whole national 
assembly of France :—“ Il a fait rougit Abbe Maury.” It 
was not til 1805 that the cardinal discovered a disposition to 
become a subject of Buonaparte; when the latter, aware of 
the importance of attaching to him a man of so much weight 
in the church, received him with open arms, and placed him, 
soon afterward, at rhe head of the ecclesiastical affairs of 
France. 





a celebrated Sityés is wo years younger than Cardinal 
Maury, having been born in 1748, He owed his nomi- 
nation and his eaily popularity to the famous pamphlet, Qu’est 
ce que fa Tiers Etat? and he was the author + several of the 
Most lngenious propositions suggested in the early part of the 
revolution. It was he who planned the division of France 
into departments, districts, and municipalities; and the ar- 
rangemeuts for regulating the elections of representatives of 
the people are likewise ascribed to him. He long continued 
faithtul 10 the cause of limited monarchy. “ J prefer it,” he 
Vol. 55. F : said 
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said in July, 1791, “ because it is evident to aie that the citi- 
zen has more liberty in a monarchy than ina republic, and 
because, in every ctrcumstance, there is nioré tréedom bfider 
the former of these governments,” His escape dering the 
subsequent horrors is to be attributed partly to his art in 
keeping in the back ground during seasons of danger, and 
partly to the effect of temper, which led him to wrap himself 
up in thought and silence whenever he met with coutradic- 
tions. Evenafter the fall of Robespierre had removed the 
apprebension of personal danger, Sicyés refased repeatedly 
the presidlentship of the convention ; and, which was tore 
remarkable, he declined in 1795, the tempting station of mem- 
ber of the directory. [t was not ‘till May; 1799, that, on being 
again named to that high office, he consented to accept it. On 
Buonaparte’s returoa from Egypt, Si¢yés was soon induced to 
enter into his projects 5 and, to those who knew the imbecility 
of his brother-director Dacos, it was amusing to see the artifice 
with which, in the public otders of government, the name of 
this puppet was made to precede those of the reabagents. The 
signatures were always, “ Ducos, Sidyés; Buonaparte ;” and 
it is more than probable that Sidyés did not know, ’till it wat | 
too laie, the design of the usurper to absorb all power in hia 
self. One of Baonapatie’s first acts was to make over to Sidyés 
a considerable property on the part of the nation; a measure 
which had the effect of lessening the popularity of the quot 
dam abbé, while it gave him an interest in avoiding machias- 
tions against the new government. 





CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH. 


Frenchman appears as vealous in support of a trifling, 

as the most important point of rivalry. Admit té him 
thatthe French opera dancers are the best in the world, 
and he will almost forget the taking of Paris. But the 
paroxysm upon each subject is dreadful whilst it lasts. The 
French character has been most correctly illustrated by Buona. 
parte, in an observation made by him shortly after his abdica- } 
tion. Somebody tojd him his statue was taken down from J 
tlie grand pillar, “ Well,” said he, © what have they put up ' 
in its stead ?” The fierson to whoui he spoke answered, “* The 
Bourbon flag.” “ They ouglit (suid he), to have put upa 
Wweathervock !” 
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REFLECTION. 


HAT sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to 
a human soul. POETrkY. 
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HY MN FOR CHRISTMAS, 





ARK! angels in the skies proclaim, 
: The great Messiah's birth ; 
Heav’n echoes forth the exalted strain, 
While peace descends on earth. 
Hark! above how seraphs sing, 
** Glory to the new born king, 
Peace and love to man.” 
Mountains, vallies, hear the sound; 
Hills and rocks the notes rebound; 
Hosannah to the Lanib! 
He comer, he come’, in great Jehovah’s hame, 
Rejoice, and spread the tidings of his fame. 


Oh Sion! lift thy druoping head, 
Asise! thy light is come ; 
The promis’d blessing on thee shed; 
Oh! sing thy noblest song! 
Halielujah to the Lotd! 
Sicn’s glory is restor’d ; 
Peace, good-will té man: 
Hail Messiah | Prince of Peace! 
Mercy’s stream shall newer ceases 
Hosannah to the Lamb! 
Sing, Ob ye heavens! be joyful earth! 
Praise the Redtemer, hail his birth! 
Glory to Gad in highest strain! 
His truth for evér Shall! retirain. 


Coleridge. J. CHAPPLE. 


—_—— 





VIVID, BUT FAITHFUL PICTURE, OF ANCIENT CHRIST. 
MAS EVE, 


N_ Chrismas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christ mas eve the mass was sung} 
That only night, in ali the year, 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear, 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the woud did merry men go 
To gath.r in the misletoe, 
hen epen’d wide the baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all; 
Power laid his rod of rule asidé, 
And ceremony doff’d his pride. 
The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That oight might village partner choose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of ** post and pair.” 
All 
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All bail’d, with uncontroul’d delight, 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to thé cottaye, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation downs 


The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roariny up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall table’s oaken face, 
Scrubb’d ’till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board, 

No mark to part the ’squire and lord, 
Then was broughtin the lusty brawn, 

By old blue-ecated serving man ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frown’d on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Weii can the green-garb’d ranger tell 
How, when, and where, the monster fell; 
What doxs betore his death he tore, 

And all the baiting of the boar, 

The wassel round in good brown bow]s, 
Garnish’d with ribbons, blithely trowls. 
There the huge sirloin reck’d; hard by 
Plum porridge stood, aad Christmas pie 3 
Nor fail’d o!d Scotland to produce, 

At such high tide, her savoury goose, 
Then came the merry masquers in, 

And carols roar’ with blithsome din: 

If unmelodious was the soug, 

It was a hearty note, and strong, 

Who lists may ia their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery ; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 
And smutted cheeks the visors mace! 
But, Oh! what masqguers richly dight 
Can boast of bosoms half so light! 
England was merry England when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 
*T was Christmas bruach’d the mightiest ale 5 
*Pwas Christmas told the merriest tale ! 
A Chinstunas gambol oft could cheer 

The poor man’s heart thro’ half the year. 











FROM THE GERMAN OF BRUNCKER. 


| ig oe the warrior on the plain, 

His eye was fix’d, his hand was chill, 

Still bore his breast the life-hiood’s stain, 
The blood was on his helmet still. 

He aied, as hearts like his should die, 

In the hot clasp of victory! 


The eye was fix’d, but in its gaze 

Look’d the high suul; the crimson’d brow 
Was cold, but life’s departing rays 

Had lit it with « warrior’s glow. 
The soul that from that turf had flown 
Would not have sought a prouder throne. 


I saw the lover’s living shade 
Shiv’ring in suminer’s roseate gale, 

‘The lo k of woe, the check decay’«, 
The e. e's dark brill.ance suwk and pale. 

Racher than drag that hfe of pain, 

Give me the sword, the strife, the plain! 
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